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EDITORIALS, 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 
1891—HomeE Tavent. 

1892—CoL. F. W. Parker. 

1893—Dr. J. Bapwin. 

1894—B. A. HINSDALE, Professor of the 
Science and Art of Teaching in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

To Provo belongs the fame of being the 
birthplace of Utah’s Pioneer Summer School, 
and to Utah County educators belongs the 
honor of being the founders of the institution. 

In 1891 it was organized in the Central 
Schoolhouse, and had an attendance of fifty- 
five enthusiastic students, with a faculty of 
home talent. In 1892 it was held in the B. 
Y. A. Building, with an attendance of over 
400 teachers, and a faculty headed by Col. F. 
W. Parker, of Cook County fame. 

At the session of 1893 in the same building, 
an unlooked for large number of teachers were 
instructed by a strong faculty, of whom Dr. J. 
Baldwin was the chief lecturer. 


In 1892 a branch school was held at Pan- 
guitch Lake, Garfield County; and in 1893 at 
Fort Cameron, Beaver County. 

Preparations are now being completed for a 
school such as Utah has not had. The term 
will be six weeks beginning July 9th and clos- 
ing August 17th. 

Courses of instruction will be given in the 
common school and academic branches, includ- 
ing Book-keeping and Civil Government, Ele- 
mentary Sciences, Medical Physiology and 
Hygiene, English Classics, Higher Mathemat- 
ics, Theory and Practice of teaching, Psychol- 
ogy, History of Education, School Manage- 
ment, and School Supervision. 

The faculty will be made of specialists 
from educational institutions of Utah and 
graduates from Eastern normal schools. The 
services of Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, Prof. of 
Pedagogy in Michigan University, have been 
secured for a two weeks’ course of lectures. 
Several of the leading counties will hold their 
Joint Teachers’ Institute here during the last 
week of the school in order to get the benefit 
of Dr. Hinsdale’s iectures. 

A Kindergarten and a complete normal 
training school will form special features. 

A model district school of the eight grades 
will be in daily session, in which teachers will 
be trained in the art of teaching and managing 
a school on the theory of the new education. 
How to prepare and present lessons will receive 
special attention, and the work of each practice 
teacher will be carefully criticised by special- 
ists, the defects noted and suggestions offered 
as to proper remedies. 

The managers, Professors B. Cluff, Jr., G. H. 
Brimhall, and County Superintendent D. H. 
Christiansen, are determined to make the ses- 
sion of ’94 superior to any of the previous 
ones, and in order to bring it within the easy 
reach of all, the tuition will be in keeping with 
the times. 

We suggest that the following are pertinent 
questions for every teacher to ask: 
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Am I keeping pace with my profession? 


iL, 

2. In which branches am I deficient? 

3. How can [best strengthen my weak points? 
4. What can I do to hold my position 


against the increasing current of competition? 
The answer will be: “Attend a good normal 
summer school.” Then comes the question, 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING IN THE KINDER- 
GARTEN AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
Many of the problems given in the text- 

books on mechanical drawing are simple 

enough to be understood by the pupils in the 
kindergarten, and others are adapted to the 
grades of the preparatory department. 

The teachers in these grades could select a 
number of simple problems and make others 
adapted to the capacity of their pupils. 

The instruments required are few and sim- 
ple, a 30 degree triangle, compasses and a ruler 
being all that is really necessary, and hundreds 
of problems can be solved and a great variety 
of figures constructed by the use of a common 
pencil, a school ruler, and a pin, with a strip 
of cardboard that will answer in place of com- 
passes. The triangles where necessary can be 
easily made by the teacher from a piece of 
hard cardboard. A teacher’s outfit for personal 
use may consist of: 


1 Ruler Price 10¢ 
1 Pair Compasses “ | 25¢ 
1 30 deg. Triangle “ 25¢ 
145 deg. Triangle “ 25 ¢ | 
1 Pair Dividers i 25¢ | 
1 Unruled notebook “ 10¢ | 


Compasses are used for marking arcs and 
circles. Dividers do not have a pencil or pen 
point to the legs, and are used exclusively for 
measuring While not really 
necessary, they are often very convenient. 

Drafting boards and T squares, while useful 


and spacing. 


for advanced work, are unnecessary for begin- 
ners. 

The problems that are suited to) 
young pupils will build up a good foundation | 


simple 


for free-hand drawing and for accuracy in con- | 
struction. The work is excellent to prepare 


the pupil for a correct understanding in arith- | 


“Where is that school offering a course of in- 
struction from which I can select just what I 
most need? For answer to the last, see courses 
of instruction offered by the Summer School, 
to be held at Provo, and consult the circular 
of the same before making any arrangements 
to go elsewhere. 


— - 
a 


metic of those problems in measuring that 
always prove so difficult to the average pupil, 
and as a means of instruction in geography 
and map drawing it has no rival. 

In connection with the drawing the pupils 
learn the technical of geometrical 
figures in the most natural way possible, and 
the industrious teacher can soon have a class 
constructing of cardboard every shape of plane 
and souid figures, thus making a collection of 
apparatus invaluable in the schoolroom. 

It will be necessary for the teacher to bring 
the problems before the pupils in that natural 
way which comes from a study of the cube, 
cylinder and sphere, always associating each 
problem with a solid when practicable. 

Invention of design and the study of orna- 
mentation may be profitably added to the solu- 
tion of many of the problems. Following this 
the construction of hundreds of: articles in 
paper and cardboard that are now given in 
works on paper cutting may create an intense 
interest in a branch of sloyd now becoming so 
popular in progressive schools. 

J. L. Townshend. 


KINDERGARTEN METHODS. 


hames 


Some Hints on the Science of Teaching the Young.— 
The Necessary Qualifications for the Work. 


(The following paper, by Mrs. Lydia C. Brown, was prepared 
for and read before the Ladies’ Literary Club of Grand. 
Rapids, Michigan, October 8th, 1892. } 


In the preparation for the kindergarten work, 
this question naturally presents itself, “What 
are the necessary qualifications for the work?” 
Froebel has given an answer in these words: 
“One should know the whole universe before a 
little child is committed to his care." Judged 
by the letter of this law, very few of us, we 
faer, would be found capable of discharging so 
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sacred a responsibility as the guidance of a 
little child, still, we need not be appalled, for 
every one can, and should know something of 
the universe of which he is a part; and every 
honest effort toward a lofty ideal, is a propul- 
sive power toward its achievement. Before 
discussing the new method of education, how- 
ever, we would do well to turn the back pages 
of history, that we may ascertain, if possible, 
in what this new education has its origin. It 
is held to be a fact that every system of educa- 
tion is based upon the educators theory of the 
origin, nature, and destiny of man; so we find 


‘the old system perfectly logical in its day, as 


the new sysem is today. Man was the result 
of a special creative act, having no kinship 
with any other form of life, and as far removed 
as possible from the realm of nature. Children 
were so many little jugs, empty, or at best 
containing nothing good, and so the educator’s 
duty became very plain. The work of regenerat- 
ing and filling began; the teacher must fill 
these little jugs from her honeyed store. The 
one who could succeed in pouring in and pack- 
ing down the greatest number of facts in true 
Grandgrind style was the most successful 
teacher. Sometimes the frailest of these little 
jugs would become cracked, or it might be 
completely destroyed under too vigorous pack- 
ing; still the work so firmly rooted and thor- 
oughly inaugurated went on, and, like many 
rites and ceremonies, continued, and still con- 
tinues to find a. place, though the theory upon 
which it is based is no longer accepted by any 
thinking, reasoning mind. 

So much for the old system of education, 
but fortunately, humanity has been traveling 
with the traveling of the day, and slowly but 
surely man has pushed his way up through the 
darkness of ignorance and superstition into the 
light of reason and science. * * * Among 
the men standing at historic points, stands 
Friedrich Froebel. Nearly 100 years ago, in 
the grand oid Thuringian forest, and without 
the aid of that scientific investigation which 
was so soon to follow, he began his study of 
nature, which gave him a profound insight into 
the laws of the universe and enabled him to 
formulate the principle of life unity, which is 
the fundamental truth underlying the Froebel 
philosophy. The universe, he says, 


is an|labor is the human soul. 


absolute unit. As literally as the ocean ebbs 
in unity or the air throbs in unity, so the uni- 
verse pulses with one thought, one purpose, 
one life. This eternal presence which animates 
surrounding nature dwells in the child as well, 
is the very essence of his being. The grandest 
possibilities are innate in every child; and so 
the kindergarten would bring the child back 
into the realm of nature, subject to the same 
law of harmonious development. 
Educaton then becomes, not a filling process, 
but a drawing out, a full round, all sided har- 
monious development of every part of the 
child’s nature. 

This briefly stated, is what is meant by the 
new education. What, then, are the necessary 
qualifications of the kindergarten teacher? 
First, she must possess a thorough knowledge 
of the importance of the first years of the 
child’s life, for then only can she realize the 
importance of her work. She must know that 
just as surely as the health and strength of 
maturity depend upon this early growth, just 
so surely the development of character in suc- 
ceeding years depends upon the right or wrong 
training of the child’s natural instincts. The 
first impressions which the child receives, are 
the development of the soul what pure air is 
to the growth of the body. Froebe]l has 
emodied his thought in these words: 

“Every age-of life has its own peculiar 
claims and needs in respect of nature and edu- 
cational assistance, appropriate to it alone. 
What is lost to the nursling cannot be made 
good in later childhood, and so on. The child, 
and afterward the youth have other needs and 
make other demands than the nursling which 
must be met at their proper ages, not earlier, 
not later. Losses which have taken place in 
the first stage of life in which the heart-leaves, 
the germ-leaves of the whole being uniold, are 
never made up. 


universal 


It I pierce the young leaf of 
the shoot of a plant with the finest needle, the 
prick forms a knot which grows with the leaf, 
becomes harder and harder, and prevents it 
from obtaining its perfectly complete form. 
Something similar takes place after wounds 
which touch the tender germ of the human 
soul and injure the heart-leaves of its being.” 

The teacher is a gardener, whose field of 
She must study the 
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field well before she enters upon her work. It 
is of the greatest importance that the teacher 
be able to distinguish between natural instincts 
and traits which are the results of heredity or 
environment, and each individual child must 
be studied in the light of a knowledge of the 
laws of heredity and effect of environment. 
Having thus, as far as possible, made herself 
familiar with all sides of the child’s nature, 
she must know how to develop all that is good, 
and check the further growth of evil. 

How can she become possessed of such 
knowledge. On all sides of her, nature has 
spread a vast book. The pages are open, and 
writ with such legible characters that she who 
will can read. Every plant, shrub and tree, in 
each and every stage of development, from 
seed to perfect fruit, but illustrate the law of 
universal, harmonious development, which we 
call education. We have only to study the 
growth and development of any plant in our 
garden to find the true type of the child’s edu- 
cation. The skillful gardener, after years, per- 
haps, of close observation of and experience in 
the cultivation of plants, brings all his knowl- 
edge to bear upon the cultivation of one little 
plant. He puts the tiny seed in the ground 
with the absolute knowledge that in it lie all 
the possibilities of the perfect flower. His 
first care is to see that the soil is most condu- 
cive to its healthy growth. Then, patiently 
and trustingly, he waits for the external mani- 
festations of the inner, or may I not say, spiri- 
tual life of the plant. At last he is rewarded, 
but he does not cease his care. Through every 
stage of growth—stem, leaf bud and blossom—-. 
he watches, guards and protects. Should any 
tendency to abnormal growth appear in any of 
its parts, he checks it lest it may become a 
hideous deformity; and so he watches and 
prunes, yet never doubting the final result. 

With like knowledge and faith in the ulti- 
mate possibilities of the plant in her keeping 
should the kindergarten teacher enter upon her 
work. Her first preparation, then, should be a 
study of the universe, of life in general, of the 
difterent forms of life in particular, of their 
relation to each other and each to the whole, 
of the laws controlling their growth and de- 
velopment. The knowledge thus gained must 
be to the teacher not a supposition merely, but 


an absolute truth, a deep religious conviction; 
for then only can she enter upon her work 
with any assurance of success. 

Having thus furnished a deep philosophy 
for the teacher, Froebel proceeds to show the 
ways and means by which the child can be 
surely and persistently led through ever ascend- 
ing stages of growth aud development into 
conscious unity with the infinite source of 
light and being. After having made a long 
and careful study of children, he says: “We 
ought at least to understand that we do great 
violence to a child nature when we repress and 
supplant these normal, many-sided mental ten- 
dencies in the growing human being—when we 
cut off one or the other of these tendencies and 
graft others in their places. God neither 
engrafts nor inoculates. He develops the 
most trivial and imperfect things in nature in 
continuously ascending series in accordance 
with eternal self-developing laws.” 

Again he takes a lesson from nature and 
studies the natural tendencies of the child, and 
as a result of this study, we have the kinder- 
garten songs, games and stories, balls, blocks, 
etc. After long study he says: “All children 
love play. In play the child reveals his own 
original powers. In work he follows a_ task 
perscrib:d by another, and does not reveal his 
own inclinations; but in play he exercises his 
power spontaneously, and so ascertains what 
he can do; therefore the child’s activities must 
bear some relation to the growth of his mind, 
and it is through these activities that the 
child’s mind must develop. Play, song, story, 
and all that is most attractive to him, these 
are the avenues through which the mind is’ to 
be developed.” 

Here, again, we clearly see preparation is 
necessary on the part of the teacher. All of 
the material used in the kindergarten, includ- 
ing the songs, games and stories, are so many 
tools in the teacher’s hands—are but 
means to certain ends. This she must bear 
constantly in mind, and she must so skill her- 
self in the use of these tools that while she is 
securing a clear and definite training of the 
senses, she can, through this very training, 
awaken the inner or moral sense. This will 
require a careful study of the material with 
reference to the child’s mental grasp. We do 
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not give meat to babies because we know it is 
not suited to that early stage of physical 
growth. So, beginning with what is. most 
attractive, what he can easily grasp, he is 
gradually led forward through ever widening 
fields of expeience and life, gathering golden 
harvests of knowledge and strengthening the 
chords of interest, sympathy and affection by 
the way, until at last these instinctive chords 
become welded into a sense of complete all- 
sided, responsible kinship with all created 
things. To become so skilled in the use of 
kindergarten material requires long and patient 
practice with the best kindergarten teachers; 
in fact the student should summon to her aid 
the experience of all that has been said or 
written upon the subject; then, carefully sift- 
ing, reserve to herself only what seems best. 
As the best material is often spoiled in the 
hands of an unskilled workman, so the kinder- 
garten teacher, with all the resources of the 
universe at her command, will not succeed 
unless her preparation is thorough. The heart 
and soul must go to make up the balance. 
Her interest, too, must be genuine. Children 
very readily detect shams, and no sickly senti- 
mentalism will pass for that genuine love 
which springs spontaneously from the heart, 
and which prompts the very best endeavors. 
Froebel says: “Remain thou in the unity of 
life thyself, else thou canst not lead thy child 
therein.” 

There is perhaps no factor of the kindergar- 
ten work which can be made more effectual for 
good than the story. Although the occupa- 
tions, gift lessons, songs, games and plays all 
can be made to embody the same _ higher 
thought, still the story, beginning with the 
magic words “Once upon a time,” or “A long 
long time ago,” possesses a fascination for the 
childish mind which has no counterpart. 1 
would like to tell one story as an illustration 
of one of the means by which play and educa- 
tion are made to join hands. I wish to give 
the children a lesson in individual responsi- 
bility and so I tell them this story: 

“Once upon a time, a long, long time ago, 
there was a wise and good king, who loved 
his people and tried to make them happy. He 
loved to travel through ali parts of his king- 
dom, carrying with him kind words and deeds 


him in return, built beautiful palaces for him 
in different parts of the kingdom. The people 
living upon the mountains built a palace for 
him upon the mountais, and the people in the 
valleys built one for him in the valleys, and so 
on until finally his palaces were scattered all 
over the land. But there was one palace in 
which he spent more of his time than in any 
of the others, and I think it was because it 
stood in the midst of a beautiful garden, filled 
with trees, flowers and vines, which had been 
planted for him. Every day he would walk in 
this garden or sit in the shade of the trees. 
One morning he went out as usual to walk in 
the garden, and as he stopped to admire a 
beautiful vine, what was his surprise to find it 
drooping and apparently lifeless. In his sur- 
prise and grief, he cried out: ‘Oh, my beauti- 
ful vine, what has happened to you?’ And 
the vine said: Oh, king, it is so little that I 
can do for you that I am discouraged, I can- 
not blossom like the rose, nor grow tall like 


the tree. I can only cling here in this feeble 
manner, and so I thought I would try no 
longer.’ The king said nothing, but passed 


on, and soon he came to a rose bush which 
only the day before he had seen covered with 
fragrant rosés; and as he stooped to pick one, 
lo! it drooped in his hands. After gazing a 
moment in mute surprise he said: ‘Oh, my 
beautiful rcse, are you too drooping?’ And 
the rose raised her head for a moment and 
said timidly: ‘Yes, king; I wanted to do 
something for you, and I tried so hard to 
grow large like the tree, but I could not. I 
could only be a rose, and so I thought I would 
try no longer.’ Again the king bowed his 
head and passed on. Next he came to a tree 
which had for a long time been his pride, and 
when he saw that too drooping, he cried again 
from the agony of his heart: ‘Oh, my tree, my 
pride, are you too drooping?’ And the tree 
said: ‘Yes, oh king. I do so little ior you. 
I cannot blossom like the rose, and I take up 
so much room in the garden, and so I thought 
I would give my place to some one who could 
serve you better.” The king, now sad at 
heart, turned to go to the palace; and as he 
walked along with bowed head he saw some- 
thing bright and beautiful at his feet, and as 
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he looked again, a little pansy lifted her head 
and turned her bright and smiling face upon 


- him. ‘Oh, my dear little pansy,’ said the 
king, ‘you are still here, bright and beautiful 
as ever.’ And the pansy said: ‘Yes, oh king. 


I too have been thinking this matter over, and 
this is what I thought: Perhaps when you 
planted a vine you wanted a vine, and nothing 
else; and when you planted a rose you wanted 
a rose, and nothing more; and when you 
planted a tree you wanted just a tree; and so 
maybe when you planted me you wanted just 
a pansy, and so I am going to try and be just 
the sweetest and dearest little pansy I know 
how to be.” 

We may see no immediate results from this 
story, but a good seed has been dropped into 
good soil. It has made an impression, and 
when we remember how lasting have been 
some of our earliest impressions, have we not 
reason to hope, that in after years, when the 
child shall have become a man and disappoint- 
ments of life overtake him, may we not hope, 
I say, that he will think of this story, and say: 
“I will try to be the best little pansy I know 
how to be.” 

Having thus briefly outlined some of the 
duties of the kindergarten teacher, we will con- 
sider briefly the effect upon the teacher herself. 
What return has she for all this study and 
preparation? And here, perhaps, is to be 
found the greatest merit of Froebel’s system. 


While most pedagogic systems furnish only 
rules of discipline for the school room, Froebel 
furnishes a deep philosophy for the teacher, a 
view of the world which stimulates thought 
and does not allow her to rest content in mere 
external forms. Thus preparation for the 
kindergarten work is a growth, a development, 
which no young woman can afford to lose. It 
makes better citizens, better wives, better 
mothers. Itis a preparation for life, fuller and 
richer life. I have in my mind at this time a 
kindergarten teacher whom many of you know. 
Several years ago with that keen insight which 
characterizes all her work, she saw the possi- 
bilities of kindergarten work, and giving up a 
lucrative position began the study of the kin- 
dergarten, and now she enjoys that fuller, richer 
life which comes through the blessedness of 
helping others. 

One more word, and I am done’ The kin: 
dergarten is still in its intancy. It is a rich 
mine which we have only begun to expiore; 
but enough has been said to convince us that 


it is inexhaustible. The great need today is 
for more earnest workers. We need to bring 
to the profession a broader culture and a 


richer experience. It has been truly said that 
“The destiny of the nations lies far more in 
the hands of women than in the possessors of 
power.” Let us, then, educate our young 
women to do faithfully and well the work 
which is surely theirs, and theirs only. 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND SANITARY SCIENCE. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND SANITARY SCIENCE. 
Notes from Dr. Hardy’s Lecture. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


AFTER outlining as shown in previous num- 
ber we will proceed with practical talks on 
Public Health, its significance, its relation to 
the householder, the student, the teacher, the 
public servant; its practical and economic 
value as a prominent factor in our morality, 
wealth, and national standing; the school 
sanitation will engage us for a few talks, and 
home life or environment will interest us in- 
tensely for three or four lectures. 

The relations of physiology 
hygiene, psychology, and economics are con- 
stantly shown as we proceed through the 


to anatomy, 


course. To study physiology is simply and 
plainly to study medicine or the healing art; 


for medicine is simply distributed into (@) 


prophylactics—preventive medicine—preserva- 
tion of health—hygiene; and (4) therapeutics, 
or the restoration of health. 

We may now consider man as a whole, and 
inquire what the first requisite is. The answer 
will be nourishment. Hence we take up the sub- 
ject of food—solid, liquid and gaseous—and 
make choice of kind, quantity, and preparation 
as indicated in the requirements of man’s 
physical nature, with direct reference to 
growth or construction, energy and _heat-pro- 
duction, keeping constantly in mind some of 
the leading objects of the study of physiology, 
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namely, keeping well; getting well of ailing; 
properly caring for and directing those under 
our charge; always being at one’s best, i. e., 
knowing how to do the best or most work in 
the best way in the shortest time. 

Having thus selected the kind and amount 
of food needed, its preparation will require 
explanation; and after its introduction into 
the mouth ingestion proper will be practically 
under way. 

Digestion, or the series of changes the food 
must undergo before absorption from the 
alimentary canal may plainly begin with chew- 
ing or mastication and simultaneously with 
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saliva with it, thus calling forth a few words 
on the salivary glands, to be explained in 
detail after the general history of a given 
article or quantity of food has been followed 
through. The changes in the stomach are 
made fascinating from the series of experi- 
ments on the stomach of Alex. St. Martin. 
An acquaitance will be formed with the 
pancreas and liver immediately after leaving 
the stomach, all will then be ready for intestinal 
digestion; and so absorbing, distributing, and 
assimilating will be readily understood. 

The subject of excretion must be thoroughly - 
impressed from the standpoint of its physiol- 


this dividing, grinding process, in mixing the| ogy. 
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THEOLOGICAL ORGANIZATION, 


M. H. Harpy, in CHARGE. 
PROGRAM. 
(Second Semester, Jan. 8th to May 26th, 1894). | 
SUNDAY. 


Missionary or Priesthood Meeting, Room 5— 
M. H Hardy, E. Maeser, Jos. Whitely. 


MONDAY. 


Compendium B, Room A—M. H. Hardy, 
E. Maeser. 

Church History B, Room F—J. B. Keeler, 
W. M. Wolfe. 

Old Testament, 
E. Eggertsen. 

Pratt’s Works, Room G—N. L. Nelson, G. 
H. Brimhall. 


Room B—Jos. Whitely, L. 


q 


Book of Mormon Stories, Room 1—Ella 


Larson. Room 2—B. S. Hinckley. 
Bible Stories, Room 3-——W. M. McKen- 
drick. 


Church History Stories, Room 4—W. E. 
Rydalch, Phena Brimhall. 

Bible Stories B, Room 5—O. W. Andelin. 

TUESDAY. 

Bible Lectures, Room D—David McKenzie, 
as follows: 
Genuineness of the Holy Scriptures. 
The Old Covenant. 
The Levitical Ordinances. 
Septiform Reckoning. 


Seren > 


The Holy Scriptures indicated hy tradi- 


tion. Literal Fulfillment of Prophecy (5 lec- 


tures), 
6. (1) Concerning the Savior. 
7. (2) On the Early Fathers. 
8. (3) On Ancient Cities. 
9. (4) On the Babylonian Empire. 


(9) On the Beast of the Apocalypse. 


11. The Fall and the Atonement. 

12. Regeneration— Water and Spirit. 

13. Eternal Life. 

14. The Argument from design. 

15. Popular Objections to Christianity Con- 
sidered. 


16. Popular Objections to Christianity Con- 
sidered. 

17. Popular Objections to Christianity Con- 
sidered. 

Morals and Manners, Room 2—Irene Men- 
denhall. Room 3—Amy Brown. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Subjects and Lecturers,. Room D: 

Theology--K. G. Maeser, Jan. 10th. 

Definiteness of the Gospel—.N. L. Nelson, 
Jan. Ith. 

Justice and Mercy—J. B. Keeler, Jan. 24th. 

Fidelity—W. E. Rydalch, Jan. 31. 

Exercises by students, February 7th. 

Counsel—W. M. Wolfe, Feb. 14th. 

Order—E. Maeser, February 21st. 

Life—Jos. Whitely, February 28th. 

Worship—L. E. Eggertsen March 7th. 

Exercises by sudents, March 14th. 

Gifts—M. H. Hardy, March 21st. 
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Conscience—G. H. Brimhall, March 28th. 


Revelation and Inspiration—J. L. Towns-| ——-— 


hend, April 4th. 

Government—B. S. Hinckley, April 11th. 

Exercises by students, April 18th. 

Truth— J. B. Keeler, April 25th. 

Love--M. H. Hardy, May 2nd. 

Marriage—G. H. Brimhall, May 9th. 

Thought—B. Cluff, Jr., May 16th. 

General Exercises—Members of faculty, May 
23rd. 

General Exercises, Room 4—Ella Larson, 
Amy Brown, Irene Mendenhall. Room 5--O. 
W. Andelin, Phena Brimhall. 

THURSDAY. 

Fast Day Meetings, Rooms D and 4=-Feb. 
Ist, March Ist, April 5th, May 3rd. 

Testimony, Rooms same as on Monday— 
January 18th, February 15th, March 8th, 22nd, 
April 12th, 26th, May 17th. - 


Book of Mormon Stories, Room 1—Ella 
Larson. 

Book of Mormon Stories, B, Room 2—B. S. 
Hinckley. 

Bible Stories, Room 3—W. N. McKen- 
drick. 


FRIDAY. 

Priesthood Meetings: January 12th, 26th, 
February 9th, 23rd, April 6th, 20th, May 4th, 
18th. 
Melchizedek, Room A—M. H. Hardy. 

Priests, Room F—L. E. Eggertsen. 

Teachers, Room B—W. E. Rydalch. 

Deacons, Room G—E. Maeser. 

Repetition, Rooms same as Monday: 
January 19th, February 2nd, 16th, March 2nd, 
16th, 30th, April 13th, 27th ,May 11th, 25th. 


Book of Mormon Stories, Room 1—Ella 
Larson. 

Book of Mormon Stories, Room 2—B. S. 
Hinckley. 


Bible Stories, Room 3—W. M. McKendrick. 
Ethics, Room 6—~J. B. Keeler. 


DEGREES. 


Tue Church Degree of D. B. was conferred 
upon Doctor Milton H. Hardy, Joseph B. 
Keeler, H. Brimhall, by the 
General Board of Education, on Thursday, 1st 
inst., at the Brigham Young Academy. 


and George 


MISCELLANY, 


THAT VALENTINE. 


Love took up the harp of life 
And smote on all its chords with might; 
Smote the chord of self——which, trembling 
Passed in music out of sight. 


The dear old valentine has been so long and 
childishly abused that a simple direct restota- 
tion to its former purity marks an epoch of 
recognized worth. 

While the teachers were somewhat wearily 
yet earnestly working in faculty. session on 
Wednesday, 14th inst, their vol/t/onal attention 
for the moment suddenly gave place to attracted 
attention as there came “a tapping at the 
door” calling for its opening. simply to find at 
the very feet of the teacher who responded a 
carefully prepared, neatly folded, daintly tied 
with delicate ribbon, and tastefully marked 
“The Faculty” “This it was and nothing 
more. ” 

But when the artistic folding was unfolded 
it was found to contain, in pen-work rare,. the 
divine interrogation, “Love Thee?” and “Love 
Thee?” in repetition followed by fitting senti- 
ment for each in acrostic and rhyme as fol- 
lows: 


LOVE DIVINE. © 


Could we with ink the ocean fill, 
And were the skies of parchment made; 
Were every stick on earth a quill 
And every man a scribe by trade 
To write the laws of God above, 
Would drain the ocean dry ; 
Nor could the scroll contain the whole 
Though stretched from sky to sky. 


LOVE THEE? 


Blessings are the sacred tokens, 

Each day wafted far above, 

Nymph or fairy need not bear them, 
Joining hands with mingled love ; 

All are tokens, prayers angelic, 
Meeting there the magic spell, 

In his hands, they change to fountains, 
Nectar for the soul's deep well. 


Canst thou fet] when grown a-weary, 

Love's refreshing in the heart, 

Unto thee a balm of healing 

From thy students here apart? 

Faith and love we trust will guide toa safe return 
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Go look within thine own dark eyes—— 
How shall we keep e’en hidden sighs, 


Beyond the reach of thy deep gaze ? 
Read, then, the prayer each student prays, 
If thou wouldst know haw much of love 
Mounts upwards to the realms above— 
How many tender words, and true, 

Are breathed from loving hearts for you ; 
Let these but prove a sacred guard 

Like inspiration from the Lord. 


Judge not alone by words or looks, 
By strict devotion to our books; 


Kinder love sweet Trust imparts, 

B’en the blessings of our hearts, 

Earth will change, more beauteous grow— 
Like to this, the seeds we sow ; 

Eternity we trust will prove 

Rich treasures in the love we give. 


Many learn from thee of heaven, 
How God hath loved and how the right 


Hath favor in that Father’s sight, 

As thou hast taught of love divine, 
Reap of the harvest thou hast sown ; 
Doth time not prove but fairer grown 
Your crown of love by students given ? 


Not only fn admiring smiles 
Look thou for love’s enchanting wiles, 


Nor in the heart of joyous youth, 
R’en though 'tis fairest there, forsooth ; 
Love's purest gifts may fail to shine, 
So with the gems of truth divine, 

Our love for thee, aye! true and pure, 
"Neath God's approval shall endure. 


What dare we breathe to the lover’s prayers? 
Methinks a maiden young and fair 


Would challenge us the right to this; 
On her sweet trust the tender care,’ 
Let not thy soul place all its bliss ; 
For we have tokens not less fair, 
Each a blessing rich and rare. 


Just sweet tones and words confiding 


We with these will seek thy guiding; 
Hope by these so oft is spoken, 

In thy look, thy smile, it’s token ; 
Time sends forth his joy and sorrow, 
Each of these our hearts oft borrow, 
Linking to love when meeting, 

You shall feel this in our greeting. 


Love hath ofttimes filled her cup, 

Each time full for thee to sup, 

Each time thy hand hath caught it up; 
Good cheer hath drunk to thy good health, 
(Gold pays his best regards to wealth), 
Each future year we trust will bring 

Rich harvest on his bounteous wing ; 


"Tis thus that gifts from out thy hand 


‘Shall prove a blessing in the land; 


Endless love we wish for thee, 
Nor shall our prayers unheeded be. 


Holy love, in sweetest tone, 
Ever makes her gifts thine own; 


Greeting from a-far-off sphere 

In the music thou mayst hear, 

Low and soft, and sweet and clear— 
Eternal echoes:of that love, 
Showered from the hand above, 


Judge me right when we have counted, 
Love an inmate of thy heart 


To the poet's spirit wedded 

Of thy soul it is a part; 

We who sing of love to others, 
Now would list while thou dost sing ; 
So sweet the nectar thou hast tasted, 
How dare we an offering bring ? 
Every teacher, loved or loving, 

Now accept, we trust,'the love 


Dedicated by their students—prayers to Him 


above. 


Every flower of hilland grove 


Might waft to thee her perfumed love, 
And thou wouldst never heed a prayer, 
E’en though its pleadings filled the air, 
Save one sweet flower’s—a lily fair— 
Enchanted Love—land claims this flower, 


Rest though with Love ‘neath her fair lower. 


Bright the hours that upon you, 
Sweet the morn of wedded life; 


Heavenly showers amid the sunshine 
In your path no cloud of staife: 

Not a ripple made by sorrow 

Comes to tilt your gliding bark ; 
Kind—the tuture—nay ‘tis hidden, 
Love may group yet in the dark; 
Ever trustful look to heaven, 

You shall have our prayerful love. 


While the love that we have given 
Echoes that bestowed by heaven, 


Rich thou art and favored well; 
Youth, thy youth so lent to learning 
Doth but prove how thou art earning 
All the gifts thy heart would claim; 
Linked to faith and upward reaching, 
Clasped with wisdom's holy teaching 
Hath thy lessons been. 


Wouldst thou ask of us the answer ? 
Many times you've bid us work. 

“ Make it thine,"’ thy admonition, 
(‘Cause we can't afford to “shirk"’), 
Kind assistance thou hast given— 
Ever willing, thou to bless ; 


Now we would return thy blessing— 
Do we more than thee or less? 
Report the answer to this problem, 
If ‘tis wrong we will assist thee— 
Come and give thy rule, thy method 
“Kuz” I think we shall agree. 


> 


Once when trials came unbidden, 
With clouds God’s smiles were hidden, 


All our love went forth in prayer; 
Not in vain the faith we cherish, 
Dear the love that ne’er will perish— 
Even made by times more fair ; 

Let it grow ‘neath sun and shadows 
It shall bear immortal flowers, 

"Neath a heavenly father's care. 


Each maiden sweet who wins thy smile, 
Hath wished, purchance, to answer this: 


Hast thou found among the fair 
One worthy this exquisite bliss? 
Love lingers for thy plightful vows, 
To win of thee a nuptial kiss ? 


GAINING A TESTIMONY. 


(Public ten minutes’ lecture before the assembled students, 
Feb. 7th, 1804.) | 

Some of our young ladies say young men 
should understand the gospel, for they may be 
called to go upon missions, while we will not. 
Wives are now being called with their husb- 
ands to various countries to assist in mission- 
ary labors. True there are many who may 
never have this privilege, some of whom may 
travel for other purposes and thus may meet 
with honest people who may wish to con- 
verse with Latter-day Saints to hear our side 
of the story, as they may have read articles 
concerning us written by our enemies. 

These however are not the most important 
reasons why young ladies should be in posses- 
sion of a testimony. There is no person to 
whom the Spirit of the Lord and a testimony, 
is more essential than a mother. The lessons 
implanted in the tender mind of the child by 
her, are the most lasting ones of life. There 
are also many fields of usefulness for young 
ladies in the Sabbath School, Primary Associa- 
tions, and the Y. L. M. I. A., and I believe 
there are but few who are so utterly selfish 
that they have no desire to be useful to others. 

[ will not dwell longer upon the necessity of 
a testimony, but will touch briefly upon how 
it may be obtained. Our Savior said, "Seek, 
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and ye shall find, knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you.” 

He does not say that we shall find without 
seeking or receive without asking. Then, in 
my estimation, the first thing necessary in 
order to gain a testimony is the desire for it. 
We should then seek for it in earnestness and 
humility before the Lord. Fast and pray, 
studying the scriptures and the principles. of 
the gospel in faith, seeking for the light of the 
Spirit of God, the spirit of testimony. 

Some make a mistake in thinking if they 
pray for a testimony that the Lord will give it 
unto them by some miraculous manifestation 
of His power, and because they do not thus 
receive it they become dissatisfied and claim 
they have been deceived. Jesus said, “Who- 
soever doeth the will of my Father which is in 
| Heaven, shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God or whether I speak of myself.” 

These were the promises made to those who 
were obedient, but Christ rebuked sign-seekers 
and said it was the wicked who sought signs 
Sign-seekers were also rebuked by the Prophet 
Joseph Smith, who said if persons were con- 
verted by a sign or miracle, if they were not 
fed continually upon miracles they would 
apostatize. We should not look for a miracu- 
lous manifestation, but seek for the Spirit 
which will bear witness of the divine truths 
of the gospel. 

When ‘a testimony has been gained it is 
necessary to nourish it so that it will increase, 
otherwise it will be lost, as a choice plant 
deprived of the sunlight will die. 

Mary Woodruff, Class ’94. 


THE LIBRARY. 


SINCE the receat donation by the Woman’s 
Club of Provo, the library, with its neat carpet, 
stained borders, new chairs, tables, delicate 
curtains, pictures, busts, addition of books, 
etc., together with the orderly and systematic 
management, is recognized as the most de- 
lightful room in the Academy. 


Students who attended the ball on the 14th 
should have received theit comic valentines on 
the day following. They would have been 


more suitable to the occasion. 
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Mud is the thing of to-day. 


Two days’ holiday next week, so many will 
visit their homes. 


Examinations were held in the Scientific 
Department last week. 
The Sunday School Normal Class has 


effected a complete organization for practical 
work. 


Teacher of Elocution: “I hereby license 
students of this class to make fools of them 


selves.’ 


The General History Class is a physical 
mixture of Homeric, Mythologic, and Platonic 
philosophy. 

Who says training school teachers are 
frightened when their voices go up and down 
the scale? 


A very pleasant time was held for the little 
ones in Miss Brown’s department on St. 
Valentine’s Day. 


Washington and Napoleon married widows. 
Brother D— seems to have the same inclina- 
tion in embryo. 


The members of the Faculty received a very 
beautiful valentine. It is supposed to have 
been sent by some of our leading lady students. 


The lecture delivered on the 14th inst. before 
the young ladies cf the Academy, by Brother 
Brimhall was one that will be long remembered 
by them. 


At the last session of the Pedagogium, the 
following question was discussed by students: 
Which is the more effectual, the Socratic or 
the lecture method? 


|Tanner by Miss Elliot, 
The visitors ot last week were: V. L Halli-| 


day, Clara Nuttall, Lizzie John, Edward Part- 
rige of Provo, Platt D. Lyman and Frank C. 
Walker of Southern Utah. 


If anything the work of the Academy is 
better this semester than last. The point of 
excellence being in the frequency and thorough- 
ness of the reviews. The students feel as 
though they are not only getting knowledge 
but getting it crystallized. 


The class in Educational Systems is much 
interested in the work that is being done. 
Many valuable points are brought up and dis- 


cussed. The students are all wide awake. 


On the 16th inst. a very interesting lecture 
was delivered by Prof. Nelson, on the Sublime 
in Literature, before the Polysophical Society. 
There were also some excellent musical and 
literary selections by students. 


A valuable book for literary students: Prize 
Orations of Inter-Collegiate Oratorical Contests, 
with sketches, notes, and appendix, compiled 
and edited by Milton Johnson, LL. D., Mays- 
ville, Ky. $1.50. Special rates to 
students. % 


Price 


Brother Townshend’s students have already 
prepared and shipped a box containing forty 
specimens of wood work for the Mid-Winter 
Fair. The Pocket-knife class have another box 
almost completed for the same purpose. 


What is the matter of Pedagogium? Why 
Pedagogium is O. K., but the members and 
students must have so very many lessons to 
prepare that it is a noticeable fact that they 
do not attend as of old. Come along boys and 
bring your girls, if you can’t come without 
them. You won’t miss anything by it. 

The class of ’95, with several members of 


the Faculty, gave Brother H. S. Tanner a very 
pleasant surprise Thursday evening, Feb. 15th. 


|A delicious repast was served by Mrs. Tanner, 


and the way it disappeared was quite wonder- 
ful. The charming host and hostess could not 
but conclude that their guests had fasted, in 
order that they might feast. Psychological 
and other games were engaged in, and merri- 
ment reigned throughout. Later in the even- 
ing a gold pen was presented to Brother 
with the following 
sentiment: 

“Dear Friend: 

The pen is mightier than the sword by far. 

War may blaze, but peace is the brighter 

, Star. : 
He inscribes the: highest truths for man, 
Aud wnites in full, Redemption’s mighty 
plan. 

Take then, our friend, this pen we give, 

And ever in thought and purpose live. 

Yes, live indeed for truth and love, 

And be loyal ever to your crown above.” 
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Appropriate remarks were made by teachers, 
and several of the members of the class. Since 
the resignation of Brother Tanner as class 
president, to take his place in the class of 94, 
that vacancy remained to be filled, and it 
being a very propitious occasion, Miss Vilate 
Elliot was elected President, and Brother A. 
B. Anderson Vice-President. It would not be 
wise to state the hour of departure, as °95 is 
of course the model class of the school, but 
suffice it to say they did depart, delighted with 
themselves, their new president and their ex- 
president, wishing the latter 
returns of the day, 


many happy 


For those who did not have the privilege of 
taking the course in Decimal and Common 
Fractions last semester, Brother McKendrick 
will organize a review class. 


M, I. LOCALS, 


Vocal music, under Prof. H. E. Giles, is a 
prominent and interesting feature the present 
course. The M. I. Glee Club, under G. C. 
Wood is practicing regularly. 


Brother H. B. Hales of Spanish Fork has 
been called from the M. I. Normal Class to 


fill a mission to New Zealand. We wish him 
every success. ,» 


The M. I. Nomals have completed several of 
the subjects in their course, and the repetitors 
of tens are conducting critical and interesting 
.teviews thereon. General and Natural His- 
tory, Introductory Natural Science, Physics, 


Physiology and Hygiene, and Psychology are 
yet to be given. 


The following officers of the M. I. Class 
have been sustained: President, G. W. Bills; 


Counselors, William Armstrong and W. E. 
Hawkins; Secretaries, James Inglebretsen, 
Frank Branting, and W. EE. _ Robinson; 


Treasurer and Choir Leader, George C. Wood; 
Class Reporters, Harvey H. Cluff and Henry 
H. Blood. 


The M. I. course in the Constitution of the 
United States and in Parliamentary Usages is 
quite complete, and the thought of such a pre- 
sentation of subjects for the young men as a 
part of the regular course was certainly a 
happy and fitting one. 


mEAVEATS, [RADE MARKS 
COPYRIGHTS. 


OBTAIN A PATENT ? 


For a 
Prompt answer and an honest opinion. write to 
WUNN & 


CAN I 


pee noticein the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid paper, 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated. has by far the 
largest circulation of any scientific work in the 
world. $3 avear. Sample copies sent free. 
Building Edition, monthly, $2.50. year. Single 
copies, 20 cents. Every number contains beau- 
tiful plates, in colors, and photographs of new 
houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 
latest designs and secure contracts. Address 
UNN & CO., NEW YorE, 361 BROADWAY. 


IRVINE »° BARNEY'S 


Prineipal Slothing and Dry Goods House 
in Prevo. -" >) 


Gent’s Furnishings of the LATEST STYLES. 


A Llriiberal Discount to Students. 


30 & 32 CENTER ST., PROVO. 
BRIGHAM YOUNG ACADEMY 


Teachers Agency. 


Dr. Kar! G. Maeser, President, ex- officio. 


BENJ. CLUFF, JR., B. S., B. M. D., Acting President, 
GEO. H,. BRIMHALL, Vice-President, 
WALTER M. WOLFH, B. A., Secretary, 
JOS. B. KEELER, M., Acct. Treasurer, 


SUPPLIES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, 


AND — 


TEACHERS FOR POSITIONS. 


No charge for School Boards. Terms to Teacher- 
reasonable, and made known on application. 

Our field includes the entire Inter-Mountain Regions- 
Utah, Idaho, Nevada, Arizona and Colorado. 

School Boards and Trustees, if you want Teachers ; 
Teachers, if you want the Best positions, write at once 
to the 


edie: ' ay 
%. u Aearlemy Teachers Anenty, 


PROMO, UTAH. 


‘STANDARD CAUCE. 


urrent Th ime T able, 


— RPEECT NOVEMBER 30th, 1893. 


_ LEAVE PROVO: 


ts _For Castilla, Grand J unction and points 


For Eureka, Seca Thistle and 


For Salt Lake, » Ogden, American Fork 


Q 
© 
DD 
ct 
PR 
i=) 
en 
Cs 
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From Salina, “Manti, Thistle, Castilla and 


From Salt Lake, Ogden and the west..... 10:34 p. 


igh Sleeping Cars to Conan. 
and San Francisco. Without Change.| 


ange of cars, catty, heed and comfort. 


_R. ALEY, AGENT, PROVO. 


J. He BENNETT, 

oe G. P. & T. Agent. 

|\0. DODGE, ‘A. E. WELBY, ~ 
fen’l Manager. - Gen’] Bape 


Cast ee a oe 9:24 a. m. 
. For Grand Junction and points east...... 10:34 p. m. 


eo Salinial oe Oey ia oe 5:45 p.m. PROVO, UTAH, 
Fork and ihe wesk 11:05 a. m. 


- and Lehi and the west ... Peale ae 10:16 p. m. 


“east a SERNA G En BOI U Ge eS 11:05.a. m. 


Springyiller ee oe ea ais 4:24 p. m. 


and Lehiand the west ............. -, 9:24.a..m. 


BB 


From Salt Lake. Lehi and American Fork 5:45 p. m. 


0,W. HUFF, D.D.S 


Graduate of the University of Michigan, 


DENTIST 


PROVO Sri. a a a UTAH. 


ae H. GRAY & GO., 
. DEALERS IN 
- BOOKS, 
STATIONERY, 
GROCERIES, 
. CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE, 
JEWELRY, 
NOTIONS, 
_TOYS. 
ETC._ 


Josian BEGK. »= 


JEWELAR y ie : 


°la Mond? | 


Expert Watchmaker. ___<a 


ADJUSTING SPECTACLES A SPECIALTY. 


PROUO GITY, UTA H. 


‘ELITE BAKERY). 


Has the Best and Finest 


CONFECTIONERY AND BREAD AND CAKES. 


fe——_ Lowest. Prices.___aa 


Be 
” 


STUDENTS PATRONIZE ALEX, Apert 
re - BOOTS [ | Custom 
| AND | Work ani 
J adie SHOES. Repairin 


PROVO STEAM - SA Cente. STREET, PRONWO 


oo eas _ AD. ANDERSEN, 
LAUNDRY The Photographer. 


Over Booth & Wilson's Law Office, PROVO, UTAH. | 


BUNDLES CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED. 


2am SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


fey UNION PACIFIG smooT RUG COMPR 


RAILWAY. OUR MOTTO. ie 
ea _ Not “How Cheap’’ but “How Good 
Shortest, Quickest and Best. eee 


, GOOD GOODS SOLD CHEAP s® PURITY GUARAN 
LING TO-ALL POINTS. 203, 


North, South, East and West. | ‘SMOOT D RUG G 


1st Door West of 1st National Bank. 


SPECIAL RATES TO STUDENT! 


Through Trains are made up at Salt Lake with 


ROQUIPMENT SECOND 10 NON mes, SWASEY 5 u ARTII 


Trains Leave Provo as Follows: | (DANK ERS+ : 


kes Passenger train for Salt Lake at 4:30 p. m. | 


= 


se@s-Passenger train for South at 9:40 a. m. | PROVO, = zi U 
FOR POINTS ON THE | a 8 
GAGHE VALLEY BRANGH | CENERAL 
Take the 4:30 p. m. train out of Provo arriving | BANKING 
same day at Logan at 8:35 a. m. BUSI NESS 
W. G. CRAIG. - - AGENT | TRANSAC 


For Rates, Time Tables, Maps, Eic., call at 
UNION PACIFIC TICKET | 
OFFICE, PROVO. | CORRESPONDENCE :. 
© ee a ae ec ee ew York City. Salt Lake City, San F 


AsstGenl Mer. Gen. P.& T.Agt. Gen, Agt. Salt Lake | 
+ 


